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Industrial Art in Education. 


"©THE question whether industrial art or hand-work should 
form a part of every child’s education appears to have been 
hampered from the beginning with a difficulty nearly allied 
to the very cognate question, ‘ Should all children be taught 
to draw?’ ‘Thirty or forty years ago it was resolved and 
carried, xem. con., that drawing should make the third essen- 
tial branch with reading and writing. After some years it 
was discovered that ‘ drawing ’ meant more than was at first 
imagined, and that the copying of sheep and castles, or 
‘sketches’ of cottages, was productive of no good corre- 
sponding to the outlay of expense and time which it in- 
volved. Now we are getting slowly to the geometrical basis 
of design ; by and by it will be discovered that there is a still 
simpler and better system by which the pupil can easily 
master all the curves required to prepare for more advanced 
work, be it artistic or technological. 

In like manner, many writers from Comnenius down to 
Pestalozzi declared that every child should be taught ‘ work.’ 
So at different times great efforts were made to set babes 
or boysto work. I know not how many scores of thousands 
of dollars were spent in Pennsylvania alone with the result 
of ascertaining that shoe-making, black-smithing, general 
carpenters’ work, filing metals, and so forth, were not quite 
adapted for little girls of from 7 to 14; nay, that they were 
very disagreeable or impossible for any but strong boys, 
generally beyond that age. The trouble was that all the 
advocates of hand-work for children had never applied ob- 
servation or experiment with a view to finding out exactly 
of what children were capable ; neither had they duly reflect- 
ed on the great truth that the younger a child is, the more 
we must remember that, as the flower precedes the fruit, so 
must we mingle the agreeable with the useful. 

It was not with a view to teaching strong boys only to 
learn a trade that I requested the School Board of Philadel- 
phia to allow me to take a class of children in 1881. My 
object was to definitely ascertain by experiment of what all 
children were capable. I had already for many years 
studied the subject, observing what kind of work children 
effected in the East, and in many parts of Europe where 
the utmost is made of humanity at any age, without pity. 
I had also made many experiments on a small scale among 
young people in teaching them the minor arts. I hoped— 
and expressed it several times in print many years ago—to 
fill up the gap between the kindergarten and the industrial 
or technological schools which are only available for those 
who dwell near them, and to introduce such work as children 
were capable of to every school or even family. 

The result of my experiences and experiments was that 
for both girls and boys, the younger they were the more 
necessary was it that their first work should be of an easy 
and an agreeable, that is to say of an artistic, character. 
Those who discredited my system (and they formed the vast 
majority) consisted of those who said ‘ what we want is to 
teach boys a practical trade,’ and the equally great number 
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of those who, making or knowing no difference as to work 
between a wall-paper pattern and a Madonna by Raphael, 

insist that there is no use in teaching art of any kind save to 
those who have a special ‘ talent’ for it. Of the many more 
than a thousand pupils who have passed through my hands, 
I never had but two who could be fairly said to have a 
genius, or innate gift, for design; but on the other hand I 
have never yet met with anybody, not decrepit, who could 
not learn to design patterns and execute them well in clay, 
metal, wood, embroidery, etc. A very large proportion of 
the ornamental work which comes from the East is made by 
mere children; and recent inquiry from a friend of mine, 
Abraham Sason, of Constantinople, a dealer in every kind 
of Oriental goods, has taught me that this is much more ex- 
tensive than I had supposed. 

Design and modelling, and their developments in other 
materials, are as play to children, and if they are properly 
taught, the results may quite as well be of a valuable and 
important nature, as a trifling one. Such work familiarizes 
them with the use of tools, develops their constructive 
faculties, and awakens quickness of perception. It easily 
accustoms them to the first step in discipline, that is to keep 
quiet and obey asuperior. This is so well recognized that I 
once within a few days received letters, one from a lady try- 
ing to teach a class of young Hottentots far in the interior 
of Africa, and another from a missionary’s wife in Alaska 
doing the same with a number of little semi-Eskimo sav- 
ages. Both wanted to set their pupils at anything which 
would keep them still and familiarize them with school-habits 
or discipline. 

I have always earnestly advocated teaching not merely 
art-work but all practical branches whatever within the 
capacity of all pupils, such as cooking and needlework for 
girls, and carpentry for boys. Unfortunately my appropri- 
ation was not enough to embrace mechanical or technologi- 
cal branches ; for which reason I was, and have been very 
recently, misrepresented as teaching only art, and ‘ fancy 
work.’ The public and the press invariably looked at the 
results of the work made by the children, estimated its 
market-value and declared that boys—always boys—could 
not make a living by selling brass plaques and carving pan- 
els. Those who saw that they were learning to use tools, 
and being prepared for more serious work, were indeed few 
and far between. An American _journal of education, even 
while I had a carpenters’ shop in operation, compared my 
system to that of some man in Connecticut who taught boys 
only very elementary carpenters’ work, declaring that mine 
was the ‘ esthetic’ method, and his the ‘ practical.’ 

In 1882, General Eaton, ‘Commissioner of Education, re- 
quested me to write Circular No. IV. for that year—a pam- 
phlet instructing the public how industrial art might be in- 
troduced in schools, or even studied by individuals. It is, I 
believe, not usual to issue more than 15,000 of these circu- 
lars, unless there is a special demand forthem. As more 
than 60,000 had been thus applied for and given away, two 
years ago, I believe that this work has had a great influence 
in America in making hand-work a common branch of edu- 
cation, the immense number of letters which I have received, 
asking for advice relative to it, confirming me in this opinion. 
While this was going on in America, Mrs. Jebb, of Ellesmere, 


‘in England, was engaged in following a suggestion in a work 


of mine on ‘The Minor Arts’ and establishing classes or 
schools in different towns or villages for instruction in them. 
We corresponded on the subject, combining our experiences 
and views; and the result has been the establishment of 
the Home Arts and Industries Association, which has now 
more than 120 classes or schools in operation, in all parts 
of Great Britain. The result of this extensive experience 
has been to confirm even to absolute proof the theory that 
all children, and even all English peasants of the dullest 
type, ean produce really beautiful work in sheet metal, pot- 
tery, wood-carving, Mosaic-setting and leather-work, etc. ; 
that this work develops rather rapidly quickness of percep- 
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tion and inventiveness, while children who study it become 
in every way more intelligent and fitter for ordinary school- 
studies, There have been two annual exhibitions of the 
work of the schools, and the London press have agreed in 
calling it very remarkable. As in the Philadelphia school 
there was produced beautiful carved furniture, brass salvers* 
which were cheap at seven or eight pounds sterling, pottery 
of a really high character, basket-work, vases blown in 
glass after old Roman models, really wonderful imitations 
of Seventh Century embroidery, stone- and chalk-carving, 
leather work (such as stamped cushions and book-covers), 
mosaic work of broken chinaware—an invention which I 
believe I was the first to suggest and make a branch of 
study,—carved pearl and common oyster-shells, with quite 
a variety of spun and textile fabrics. Perhaps the most re- 
markable of all was the display of sheet metal work made 
by common farm peasants near Keswick under instruction 
from my friend, the Rev. Mr. Raunsley. 

Into all of this the practical element is gradually but 
surely being introduced. Every day sees some class being 
made more familiar with more serious, more prosaic manu- 
facture, after beginning with art. The director of a techno- 
logical school in St. Louis published a few years ago in the 
New York Z7ribune his opinion to the effect that there could 
be ‘no greater foolishness’ than to attempt to introduce 
work in schools. Since that time, however, it has been 
made a branch of education in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia and New York, and will unquestionably in a few 
years more be a part of the regular course in all schools 
whatever. 

It is to be observed of the opponents of what they call 
‘the esthetic system,’ that they ignore persistently the fact 
that girls have some claim to be taught what may conduce 
to their supporting themselves, and secondly that they ignore 
the teaching very young children what may prepare them 
in due time for more practical pursuits. I have for many 
years been urging the importance of mechanical and tech- 
nological education for boys in its due time and place, as 
the boys display capacity and develop strength for it. They, 
on the other hand, would apparently discourage the very 
work which would in due time vastly increase the numbers 
of pupils in their own schools, and send them there better 
prepared to begin. 

Since I left Philadelphia I have had sent to me a news- 
paper of that city, giving an account of the vast improve- 
ment which has taken place in my school since I left, and 
since its annual appropriation has been very much in- 
creased, and the number of pupils raised from 200 to 800. 
So carefully did the writer point out all its shortcomings 
under my management, and the better appearance of every- 
thing since I left, that a friend on perusing it dryly remarked 
that it would appear from the account of it that my influence 
or connection with the school had been its only great draw- 
back. The same newspaper, as well as another, declared 
that since my departure there had been a carpenters’ shop 
added, when in fact I had as good a carpenter as my limited 
means would permit me to hire, and there has been nothing 
added to the school, or taught there, which I would not 
have gladly taught if I had had the money for it. That 
more has been done since more money has been given and 
more pupils added, I can well believe. For four years I 
gave up much lucrative employment, renounced society, in- 
curred expense in many ways, and worked myself to the 
utmost to make hand-work of all kinds whatever a branch of 
school education, simply assuming that decorative art-work 
was to be the beginning for young children and especially 
girls. And notwithstanding the amiable opinion so courte- 
ously and recently expressed by the eminent teacher already 
referred to, that a third of all work that is produced at the 
Philadelphia school is ‘ trash,’ I am more than ever of the 
opinion that it is by producing such ‘trash’ that the young 
will be trained to make better things. 

I venture to offer as a summary of things which I regard 
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as having been definitely proved, and which are recognized 
as such by all who have had experience in such teaching, 
the following. I. That every child or grown person can be 
taught original design and drawing combined, together with 
modelling in clay, and that this enables them to learn in a 
very short time easy wood-carving, sheet metal and leather 
work, embroidery, etc. II, That this requires only from 
one to two lessons per week, of two hours each, and that 
the practical benefit to be derived from it is apparent in even 
the dullest and slowest minds in from 50 to 60 lessons, 
III. That this additional work far from being a cause of 
over-pressure is a relief and relaxation and enables children 
to master their ordinary school studies all the better. IV. 
That by beginning with easy art work, carpenters’ work, 
etc., the children develop greater quickness of perception, 
inventiveness and general intelligence, and are thereby pre- 
pared in the best possible manner for more practical and 
serious work. V. That decorative art-work in all branches 
is quickly learned by girls and that they are thereby easily 
qualified for making a living, as I myself never had a pupil 
who had had 50 or 60 lessons for whom I could not have 
obtained a paid situation, so great is the demand for even 
mere children who have been taught to design working 
for patterns (not mere picture-making), or modelling. Six 
girls have been taken together to paid situations in a metal- 
chaser’s, in consequence of my having taught them design 
and brass-work. VI. Teachers for all this work are trained 
at the Ladies’ Art Club, or, I believe, at the Hollingsworth 
School in Philadelphia, but any one who can draw can 
fit him- or herself to conduct a class, by study of the 
Manuals written expressly for the purpose and published 
by the Art Interchange Co., New York. Those who wish 
to know more of the subject may consult the Circular No. 
IV., 1882, which will be sent gratis and post-paid to any 
one who will write for it to the Commissioner of Education, 
Washington. 


Lonpon, July 31st, 18386, CHARLES G. LELAND. 





Reviews 
“The American Catalogue.” * 

ProBaBLy no decade in the history of American litera- 
ture has been more marked than that beginning with the 
Centennial year. The impulse given by the self-gratulatory 
retrospect of our national growth and development during 
the first century has shown itself not merely in increased 
literary productiveness, but in the multiplication of efforts 
to render easily available, and in the highest degree profit- 
able, the mass of material bound up in books. The origi- 
nation and prosperous continuation of the American Library 
Association, which has already done so much to exalt and 
improve the profession of librarian, and whose stimulating 
influence has been felt across the waters—the extension of 
Poole’s Index to its present noble proportions, supplemented 
-by Fletcher’s Co-operative Quarterly Index—the establish- 
ment of Zhe Library Journal, The Literary News and THE 
Critic—the appearance of Mr. Foster’s exceedingly help- 
ful Reference Lists—the excellent index work of Crocker, 
Griswold, Durfee, Conant, Cushing, Wiggin and others— 
the issue of the constantly improving Trade List Annual,— 
these are but a few of the events of this noteworthy time. 
No other period has given birth to so many books about 
books. Never have there been so many helps for readers. 
Critical and biographical histories of our literature, sugges- 
tions as to courses and methods of reading, lists of best 
books, annotated and descriptive catalogues, have come 
forth in these recent years in the greatest profusion. And 
especially in the art of cataloguing have the most remark- 
able improvements been made. With rare exceptions, the 
old-time catalogues were cumbrous, inconvenient and full 





i Catalogue. Founded by F. dt. 1876-1884. Compiled 
cain ten, editorial direct: tion of R. R. Bowker, by Miss A. 1. Appleton. Paper, 
$2.50 ; cloth, $r5. New York : Office of The Publishers’ Weekly. 
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of errors—mere classified lists of books, in which the search 
for a title was generally a long and vexatious task. But 
now, arranged according to the one-alphabet, or dictionary 
system, they furnish the desired information in a twinkling. 
‘ The American Catalogue’ was one of the noblest fruits 
of the Centennial. Though projected by Mr. Leypoldt 
several years before, and tentatively announced in 1873, it 
was actually begun in 1876. Its predecessors, Triibner’s 
‘ Guide to American Literature,’ Roorbach’ s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Americana’ (1820-60) and Kelly’s ‘ American Catalogue’ 
(1861-71), had done good service in their day, but were out 
of date, and only partially covered the field. Mr. Leypoldt’s 
purpose was to furnish a complete and accurate ‘ finding- 
list’ for the trade. With this primarily in view, he found 
it necessary, though not without reluctance, and much to 
the regret of all bibliographers, to limit his Catalogue to 
such books as were in print and for sale on July 1st, 1876. 
The absence of any preliminary basis for the work, the sur- 
prising neglect and indifference of many publishers in sup- 
plying the necessary data, the incompleteness and incor- 
rectness of much of the information furnished, combined 
with other hindrances to increase the magnitude of the task, 
and to delay its completion much beyond the date first fix- 
ed. One volume with authors and titles, numbering 70,000 
entries, and representing goo publishing houses, appeared 
in 1879, followed in 1881 by a second, covering the same 
ground, but with arrangement of the matter by subjects. 
This grand work, which involved Mr. Leypoldt in large 
pecuniary expense beyond all hope of return, is a monu- 
ment to the patience, perseverance, zeal, and bibliographical 
devotion of that gentleman. Unlike most monuments, its 
practical utility is daily demonstrated, by the indispensable 
service it renders to hundreds of workers with books. Only 
eleven copies remain of the original edition, and as no more 
are to be printed, the price has advanced from $25 to $40. 
The original plan of this Catalogue included the issue, at 
intervals of about five years, of supplementary volumes, 
continuing the record. The volume now before us is the 
first of this series. It covers the period from July rst, 1876, 
to June 30th, 1884. It is dedicated ‘To the Memory of 
Frederick Leypoldt, a Martyr to his Zeal in the Cause he 
made his Own, of Unlocking to the World of Readers the 
Treasure-House of Books.’ In the preface Mr. Bowker 
gives some account of the difficulties and consequent delays 
which attended the preparation of the original work, and 
which somewhat embarrassed the compilers of the present 
volume. He aso calls attention to some of the important 
features of the Catalogue. Then follows a list of pub- 
lishers, with notes of changes in firms or locations. This 
list fills 20 two-column pages, and contains some 1600 titles. 
The Catalogue proper is a double one—the first part giving 
authors and titles, and the second arranging the same books 
according to subjects. It would, of course, be better if the 
whole amount of material were thrown into one alphabet, but 
doubtless the desire to issue the first part as near as possible 
to the date when the entries stopped prevented this arrange- 
ment. The general plan is essentially that of the original 
Catalogue. In the first part the entry is under the author’s 
name, followed by the full title of the book, number of 
volumes, size, edition, date, style of binding, price, and 
name of publisher. Novels, juveniles, plays, and other 
popular books with characteristic titles, are entered under 
the first word of the title also, as are anonymous works. 
References are made to number and page of Zhe Pudlish- 
ers’ Weekly where the book was mentioned, and, possibly, 
reviewed. The utility of this feature is obvious. The ob- 
ject of the second part is to show what books have been 
published on any giventopic. The convenience is increased 
by the fact that the arrangement is by specific subjects, 
rather than, as has usually been the case, by large general 
classes. For memoirs and lives we look, not under ‘ Biog- 
raphy,’ but under the names of the individuals ; 5, for treat- 
ises on iron or gold, under those words, not under ‘ Metals ; 
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for histories, under the names of the particular countries or 
states. Cross-references between kindred topics, or from 
one heading to another more specific, are freely used, much 
to the advantage of the searcher, whose ideas of classifica- 
tion may not coincide with those of the cataloguer. In ad- 
dition to American books, the Catalogue includes reprints 
of foreign works, and such importations as are kept in 
stock. An appendix also gives a record of Government 
publications from January ist, 1881, to July 1st, 1884, 
thus providing a continuation of Mr. Ben Perley Poore’s 
volume, which closes with March, 1881. There are, further- 
more, lists of learned societies that publish transactions and 
other documents, lists of books issued in sets or series, and 
a _ Supplementary list of works published i in the cheap ‘ libra- 
ries,” but omitted from the earlier portion of the Catalogue. 
The execution of this great work is admirable. Few but 
those who have been engaged in similar labors can have’any 
just appreciation of the amount of toil, of skill, of energy, 
of careful precision, necessary to the successful completion 
of such an undertaking. Nor can any one, by merely turn- 
ing the leaves of this sumptuous quarto, pronounce upon 
its merits. Like a dictionary or a cyclopzdia, its worth is 
not apparent at a glance, or to be gathered even from con- 
secutive reading. Only those can estimate its full value, 
who, as book-dealers, librarians, or literary workers, have 
occasion to consult it for information To such it must 
prove a veritable friend in need. ‘That it will answer all 
questions, that no errors can be found, no omissions noted, 
is not claimed. But that the compilers have spared no 
pains to bring it very near perfection, and that their suc; 
cess has been commensurate with their exertions is abun- 
dantly evident. And yet, after all, the editor is far from 
content with the result, but suggests the possibility of an 
ideal American bibliography to include, in one enormous 
volume, the data of these and other catalogues, and record- 
ing all American books, in print and out of print, up to the 
year of grace 1900. And all that is needed to the realiza- 
tion of this ideal, he intimates, is a bibliographer with 
genius and pluck sufficient to undertake the work, and 500 
persons who will give $100 each toward the expense. 





Some Chemical Text-Books.* 


RicHTER’s CHEMISTRY (1) is so well and favorably known 
that it is scarcely necessary to comment upon it. It now 
makes its appearance in a second American editidn, a fact 
which indicates that it has found favor in this country as 
well as abroad. There was a good deal of fault found with 
the first edition of the translation, and we are glad to see 
that it has been much improved. While it is by no means 
faultless, it is certainly much better than it was. It is to 
be hoped that in the future more attention will be paid to 
the purely linguistic side of translations of chemical text- 
books. Most of our leading chemists have received their 
training in Germany, and for a time after returning home 
they find it quite impossible to speak or write correct Eng- 
lish. Their language is a curious mixture, somewhat re+ 
sembling ‘ Pennsylvania Dutch.’ Owing to the lack of 
good proof-readers for scientific subjects, this new chemical 
English is finding its way into books, and is corrupting the 
rising generation. Publishers, take warning! Richter’s 
book is one of the most scientific among the text- books of 
chemistry. The treatment of the facts is based largely upon 
the ‘ periodic law,’ so that the student finds it possible to 
discern some connection between the great mass of facts 
presented. The book is too full for the beginner, whether 
he is mature or not; but for one who has had some little 
training in the subject, we know of no better book to recom- 
mend to him for his further guidance than this. 





* 3, A Text-book of Inorganic Chemist: By Prof. ae von Richter. Tr. by 
Edgar F. Smith. $2. Philadelphia: Bla ciston, Son & Co. 2. Elements of In- 
organic ow ayy ta ta and Qualitative. By James H. Shepard Boston : 

D. C. Heath he Elements of Chemical Arithmetic. . Milnor Coit. 


Boston: D. ce Heath’ Co 4. An Introduction to the Study ee, 1emistry. By 
Ira Remsen. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 
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Mr. Shepard has endeavored to make a book adapted to 
high-school work (2). He says: ‘ This elementary treatise 
is based upon plans and methods which have been employed 
in the author’s laboratory throughout a series of years, and 
no work has been incorporated in the text or in the exercises 
that has not there been proven practicable.’ While Mr. 
Shepard is responsible for the book, a large number of 
chemists have examined the proofs and made suggestions. 
The method adopted by the author is that which is now 
rapidly gaining ground, and which consists in making labor- 
atory work the basis of the instruction. A large number of 
experiments are given, and the directions are accompanied 
by questions which serve to direct the attention of the 
student to the essential parts of the experiments. One 
feature of the book which is characteristic is the treatment 
of the metals on the basis of the usual scheme for qualitative 
analysis. The author begins with the ‘ Hydrochloric Acid 
Group,’ and then takes up in order the ‘ Hydrogen Sulphide 
Group,’ the ‘ Ammonium Sulphide Group,’ etc. This, of 
course, creates the impression that the main object in study- 
ing chemistry is to learn how to analyze substances. On 
this point, it should be said that at least two opinions are 
possible. In the hands of a thoroughly competent teacher 
we should think that the book under consideration might be 
found serviceable. 

The ‘Chemical Arithmetic’ of Dr. Coit (3) ‘is intended 
to supplement the teaching of the text-books of descriptive 
chemistry, and to be used as a companion to them, by those 
who desire to make the subject more practical.’ It is 
largely made up of brief statements on what is commonly 
called chemical theory, most of which are true enough ; but, 
standing alone, they cannot be of assistance to young 
students and certainly not to older ones. Imagine a boy 
coming for the first time face to face with this proposition : 
* The quantivalence of an atom is the quality of its combin- 
ing power, expressed in hydrogen units. It expresses the 
number of hydrogen atoms with which it can combine or for 
which it can be exchanged.’ Will the boy be enlightened 
by this statement? Willit help himin any way? We think 
not; and we think so quite independently of the fact that 
the statement quoted happens not to be true. We recently 
had an interview with a small boy who had been studying 
geography through the winter. Day after day he had been 
called upon to ‘ bound’ the States of the Union, name their 
capitals and chief towns, etc. His anguish found vent in 
the exclamation—‘ I Aaze the United States.’ We can fancy 
some larger boy struggling with the first part of Mr. Coit’s 
“Chemical Arithmetic’ until he ends with—‘ I Zaée chem- 
istry.” The numerical examples are good, and will be of 
service to teachers. Part II. treats of elementary qualitative 
analysis in the usual way. 

It is evident from the manner in which Prof. Remsen’s 
* Organic Chemistry’ has been received that teachers are 
beginning to appreciate the fact that there is a science of 
chemistry over and above a collection of rules for the prep- 
aration and analysis of substances. The study of organic 
chemistry, however, comes rather late in one’s course to 
begin new methods, and the pupil should be taught correct 
methods of reasoning from the first. For these reasons the 
appearance of an elementary text-book, in which Prof. 
Remsen applies the ‘ rational method’ to inorganic chem- 
istry, is especially opportune (4). The value of the work 
depends on the way in which the subject is gradually devel- 
oped by showing the mutual relation of certain simple facts 
which the student is expected to observe for himself. Only 
the more simple and well-established theories are treated of, 
and these are not mentioned until a sufficient number of 
facts have been studied, so that the theory appears simply 
as an outgrowth of the facts, and not—as is too frequently 
the case—as a product of the imagination. The author's 
aim to make the pupil observe and think for himself neces- 
sitates the laboratory course, the directions for which form 
an important part of the book. The preface is somewhat 
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full, and should be carefully read by teachers of science. 
The work should not be considered only as a means of 
teaching a particular science, but as a help in training pupils 
to think correctly—which, after all, should be the principal 
part of an education. It is certain that the study of chem- 
istry is well suited for this purpose if taught properly. 





Recent Historical Hand-Books. 

Dr. Epwarp A. FREEMAN, the well-known historian of 
the Norman Conquest, was appointed Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford to succeed William Stubbs, on 
the choice of the latter as Bishop of Chester. The first 
literary result of this excellent appointment comes to us in 
a handsome volume of lectures on ‘ The Methods of Histori- 
cal Study’ (New York: Macmillan & Co.), delivered at 
Oxford in 1884. The lectures are learned, interesting, 
witty at times, and not infrequently severe or satirical. Dr. 
Freeman emphasizes his well-known dictum that ‘ history is 
past politics and politics are [sic] present history,’ and in- 
sists that the terms ‘ancient’ and ‘ modern’ history are 
terribly misleading if they make students think that there is 
any gap or break between the two. Another leading pur- 
pose of the book is to point out the value and uses of orig- 
inal authorities, the need of thorough knowledge of some 
single period, and of such a general knowledge as shall 
impress upon our minds the unity of history. Dr. Freeman— 
makes neat fun of the sapient ‘ University Commissioners’ 
and their ideas of educational management ; heartily praises 
Bishop Stubbs, to whom all the best English historians of 
late days acknowledge their obligations ; defends Macaulay 
and Grote from the attacks of superficial critics ; and 
handles Mr. Froude without gloves. For instance (p. 106), 
he assures us that when style, metaphors, and quotations 
try to prove that any two sides of a triangle are not always 
greater than the third, they fail; but ‘when they are de- 
voted to prove that a man cut off his wife’s head one day 
and married her maid the next morning, out of sheer love 
for his country, they win believers for the paradox.’ The 
lectures are so discursive—scrappy is a better word—that 
their hearers must have missed, in their note-books, two- 
thirds of the points made ; and even in printed form they 
require careful reading. 





ee 


THE intent of Mr. W. S. Gregg’s ‘ Irish History for Eng- 
lish Readers’ (Harper's Handy Series) would seem to be, 
in view of the present agitation for justice to Ireland, to lay 
plainly before the English people the reasons why Ireland 
has aright todemand justice. There is no rant or declama- 
tion in the book, but a calm, rational narration, such as will 
be most effective with Anglo-Saxon readers. The intro- 
ductory chapter, however, would seem designed rather for 
Irish than for English readers, inasmuch as it gives all the 
traditionary accounts of the early Irish as if they were sober 
history. The writer admits that the story anterior to the 
Milesian invasion from Spain (about 1000 B.c.) ‘ is purely 
mythical ;’ but from this time on, ‘ till the date of the Nor- 
man invasion, the descendants of Heremon ruled the island 
in an unbroken line of 197 Scoto-Milesian kings’ (page 6) ! 
The ‘ earliest authentic date in Irish history,’ however, was 
the accession of Queen Macha, B.c. 299. All this stuff 
should have been omitted, as it detracts from the merit of a 
really excellent and useful book. On the ninth page the 
law of gavelkind is defined as the inheritance of all the sons 
in equal shares, daughters being postponed. This is the 
so-called Kentish gavelkind: Irish gavelkind was divis- 
ion among clansmen, not among sons. Mr. Francis H. 





UnpERWOop’s ‘ Handbook of English History’ (Lee & 
Shepard) is based upon Guest’s ‘ Lectures upon.the History 
of England,’ some of the chapters of which are hardly 
altered at all, while in others only such changes are made 
as are necessary to adapt a course of lectures by A 
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lish author to be read by the American public. 
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changes, chiefly rhetorical, are made with good judgment, 
and the result is a work peculiarly adapted to interest young 
readers, and attract them to more extended historical study. 
The original work was rather meagerly equipped with 
maps. Mr. Underwood has added one of the Saxon period ; 
others, for example, to represent the civil wars of the Fif- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries would be also desirable. 





Miss Lucy M. SALmon’s monograph upon the history of 
‘ The Appointing Power of the President’ (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) is a publication equally testifying to the energy of the 
American Historical Association, under whose auspices it 
appears, and to the efficiency of the historical department of 
the University of Michigan ; and also, to a certain extent, 
to the success of co-education. It consists of eight chap- 
ters : establishment of the appointing power, interpretation 
of Congress in 1789, the appointing power under states- 
men (Federalists and Republicans), President Jackson’s 
interpretation of the Constitution, results of his interpreta- 
tion, attempts at reform, and conclusion. As ancillary to 
the Civil Service Reform movement, nothing could be better 
or more timely than this paper. PRESIDENT Myers of 
Belmont College, Ohio, has prepared a volume of ‘ Outlines 
of Medieval and Modern History’ (Boston : Ginn & Co.), 
characterized by a judicious selection of matter, a clear 
insight into historical relations, and an easy, interesting 
style, which make it on the whole the best compendium of 
the kind with which we are acquainted. Itcontains a num- 
ber of maps taken (by permission) from Freeman’s ‘ His- 
torical Atlas,’ and a few tables of sovereigns. In President 
Myers’s plan, medizeval and modern history are each divided 
into two periods—the four periods being ‘ The Dark Ages’ 
(to the Eleventh Century), ‘The Age of Revival,’ ‘ The 
Era of the Protestant Reformation’ and ‘ The Era of the 
Political Revolution.’ If we should make any criticism 
upon this simple and instructive plan of division, it would 
be that the hundred years following the Peace of Westphalia 
can hardly be said to belong to the age of Revolution, and 
might better be made to constitute an epoch by them- 
selves.——THE preface to Mary D. Sheldon’s ‘ Studies in 
General History ’ (Boston : D. C. Heath & Co.) is in itself an 
earnest that the book will be what we indeed find it to be: 
an original, concise, and suggestive manual, for teachers 
given to that best method of teaching which consists, not in 
telling pupils facts, but in eliciting facts and thoughts from 
the pupils. 








Tue Clarendon Press Series has, as a new volume, for 
school use, an edition of the sixth book of Clarendon’s 
‘ History of the Rebellion’ (from August 1642 to January 
1643), edited by Thomas Arnold. It is annotated with 
great fulness and accuracy, with rather a leaning, as we 
should judge, to the royal party, and has a colored map of 
England and Wales, and an excellent plan of the Battle of 
Edgehill. The map of England would be very much im- 
proved by some way of designating the relative strength 
of the two parties in the different counties. This matter 
has been thoroughly studied up, so that it would be an easy 
thing to do; and the information thus given would be of 
the greatest assistance to the student. As it is, the book 
will be found very useful——Armstronc’s ‘ Primer of 
English History’ (New York : Armstrong & Son) is a con- 
venient compendium, and will be found useful for those 
who like text-books of this size—a fashion which, we are 
inclined to think, will not last. It is very difficult to tell so 
much in so little space, and one is constantly forced to sac- 
rifice the essence of the matter, or the necessary fulness of 
detail, to the exigencies of the primer. For example, the 
assertion (page 7) that the kings of the Heptarchy “all 
acknowledged one over-lord’ is a very exaggerated form of 
the ‘ Bretwalda ’ theory—made sweeping, and therefore in- 
accurate, no doubt, by the necessity of savingroom. There 
are four historical maps, tables of contemporary sovereigns 
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and of genealogy, and twelve pages of ‘ questions for exam- 
ination.’ A VERY good piece of work has been done 
by George Makepeace Towle in his ‘ Young People's His- 
tory of England’ (Boston : Lee & Shepard). In its style it 
is well adapted for its intended purpose, and it can be read 
with pleasure by any bright child of ten years. It gives 
what is of most importance to the history, and that only; 
and the whole narrative is made interesting and attractive. 
Mr. Towle has been specially successful in telling the life 
of the people—in making it clear how they lived, how the 
great institutions of the nation grew, and what it has been 
that has made the English so powerful. His chapters on 
the ‘ progress of the people,’ eight in number, give from 
time to time, in the course of the narrative, an account of 








~ 


how the people themselves were gaining in culture and the * 


arts of life. Mr. Towle has produced a work that is in 
every way what a book of this kind ought te be, in its clear- 
ness of statement, its freshness of style, and its telling of the 
right things. 





PROFESSOR LABBERTON publishes an eighth edition of his 
admirable ‘ Historical Atlas,’ and has added to the 141 val- 
uable maps an explanatory text on the period illustrated 
by each map, with a careful bibliography of the English 
books and magazine articles bearing upon each period (New 
York : Townsend MacCoun). The Atlas was invaluable 
before, as it served to impress facts pictorially with more 
distinctness than could be done by any amount of descrip- 
tion ; with its present additions, it is a little book that no 
teacher of history should be without, not only because of 
its help from facts, but because of its lightening the teacher’s 
labor in the ease with which it impresses its facts——-TupT 
‘Elementary History of the United States,” by G. P. 
Quackenbos, LL.D. (Appleton), has been reissued with new 
maps and illustrations, and brought down to June 1884, 
though the former text remains, as far as it goes, almost un- 
altered. It is seldom necessary or wise to bolster up an 
ancient text-book (and in these days the text-book of last 
year is apt to appear ancient), for methods of instruction 
have made wonderful progress with all other good things, 
and it is just as well to have the latest. Quackenbos’s his- 
tory is arranged on the old system of question and answer, 
and the sight of that first old-fashioned interrogation, ‘ What 
is the shape of the earth ?’ is enough to prejudice the modern 
critic ; while even for an elementary book there seem to be 
over many, of such incidents as attempts to poison Gen. 
Washington with green peas, and too hasty generalizations, 
even for extreme youth, of such subjects as John Brown’s 
Insurrection or the causes of the Civil War. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a child can only be given a direct statement 
to swallow on trust, waiting for digestion to take place some 
years later. The younger the child the more careful should 
be the impression given, even if its force be weakened. It 
will be a wise child who hears first of John Brown through 
the little paragraph of seven lines in;Quackenbos’s history 
without inferring that Brown was an ignorant black man 
and a slave, who excited other slaves to a wicked rebellion 
and was very properly hanged. And any child old enough 
to study history at all should be made to feel some deeper 
cause for the Civil War than the fact that the South had said 
it would rebel if Lincoln were elected. 





Other Educational Works. 

‘Easy Lessons In GerMAN’ (Appleton) is an abridg- 
ment for younger pupils of Adolphe Dreyspring’s admirable 
‘Cumulative Method ’ and ‘ Verb-Drill.’ His system is the 
wise one of giving everything in German, and teaching al- 
most exclusively by dialogue. Moods and tenses, by this 
method, acquire an actual significance for the very beginner 
—a great gain over the lengthy and stupid conjugation of 
the entire verb at once.——‘ PRACTICAL RECITATIONS, 
edited by Cardfine B. Le Row (New York: Clark & May- 
nard), is a compilation arranged for rhetorical and literary 
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exercises, with readings appropriate to poets’ birthdays, 
Decoration Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc. The ar- 
rangement differs somewhat from that in most books of the 
kind, and in some respects is good and suggestive ; but the 
compiler has been hampered a little by too much respect 
for arrangement. There is no actual advantage at all in 
arranging selections from a given poet to form what is 
called ‘A Longfellow Alphabet ;’ that is, with the first 
selection beginning with an A, the second with a B, etc., as 
the inevitable result will be such as follows on the necessity 
for a given letter, such as K—namely, a selection with as 
little point to it as the following : 

Knelt the Black Robe chief with his children, a crucifix fastened 
High on the trunk of the tree. This was their rural chapel. 
The only merit of many of the brief selections is that they 
are from eminent authors, and the foolish dialogue from 
Fanny Fern’s ‘ Ruth Hall’ has not even this merit. Many 
of the brief dialogues from George Eliot, Bulwer Lytton, 
Epes Sargent, Dumas, and others, are simply ridiculous in 
these detached paragraphs, and would be palpably absurd 
if delivered before an audience.——‘ MANUAL TRAINING 
in Education,’ by James Vila Blake (Chicago : Charles H. 
Kerr & Co.), is not a plea for ‘manual labor’ schools, 
which are semi-charitable institutions where a boy may pay 
part of his way by labor ; nor for ‘ industrial schools,’ which, 
in America, are generally reform schools ; nor for trade or 
apprenticeship schools. It is a plea for schools, the object 
of which is to make men, not mechanics, but which, with 
five or six hours of study, give also one or two hours to the 
development of handicraft. It is a training, in short, cal- 
culated to supply the deficiency of the old system, which, 
it was once said, ‘seemed meant to send its graduates 
straight to heaven, since it utterly ignored the possibility of 
their ever having to, use their hands or feet.’ THE 
Appletons publish an attractive little book i in arithmetic, for 
beginners, called ‘ Numbers Illustrated,’ by Andrew J. 
Richoff and E. C. Davis, based upon kindergarten methods 
and admirably adapted to make the child understand that 
arithmetical rules are a matter of reason and not of memory. 








Wiiu1aM Swinton’s ‘ Sixth or Classic English Reader’ 
(New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) has been 
prepared for the upper grades of grammar-schools and for 
high schools and academies. It is based upon a praise- 
worthy effort to divorce the reading lesson from the elocu- 
tion class, and to inspire pupils with a genuine love for 
reading as literature. The number of authors chosen is 
restricted to twenty (ten English and ten American), so 
that a fair sample of each may be given. * SELECTED 
Worps,’ for spelling, dictation, and language lessons, by C. 
E. Meleney and Wm. M. Giffin (New York: A. Lovell & 
Co.), is the result of the inevitable effort to bring even the 
spelling-book under the reform which is doing so much in all 
school departments. The old-fashioned speller was ridicu- 
lous, but spelling cannot be learned entirely from observa- 
tion, and is too arbitrary not to require some absolute learn- 
ing by heart. The point is to learn the right words, and 
this little book is an admirable help. The words have been 
selected from a great variety of readers adapted to the re- 
spective ages of the young spellers, and are therefore only 
such as one meets in everyday emergencies. 








AN ADMIRABLE little book of its kind is ‘ Composition 
in the School-Room,’ by E. Galbraith (New York : G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). It is simple, direct and clear, with just 
enough of grammatical rule put briefly, and with plenty 
of examples and suggestive comment. In terse sentences, 
which not only can be understood but cannot be misunder- 
stood, it covers the whole ground of more elaborate works 
of the kind, and certainly fills a void in proving that there 
is no need of so much void to fill. If we must have gram- 
mar, let us have it in this abbreviated form.——TueE gram- 
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marian who wished to devote his life to the dative case will 
appreciate the big and attractive volume on ‘ The German 


Verb-Drill,’ by Adolphe Dreyspring (Appleton). It is ex- 
haustive, though meant to be less exhausting than the old- 
time formula for conjugation, giving the ‘verb, the whole 
verb, and nothing but the verb, on the principle ‘ repetitio 
mater studiorum. The author's idea is to give sentences 
requiring the use of the verb in different persons and num- 
bers, rather than all the moods, tenses, persons and numbers 
at once, in one long line of infinite weariness and unsug- 
gestiveness. ‘Teachers will find in the book many helpful 
hints, and pupils much lightening of labor. A NEW 
Classic for Children is Mr. J. H. Stickney’s edition of 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. (Ginn & Co. ) He proposes 
to issue these stories in three series adapted to children of 
from eight to ten, ten to twelve, and twelve to fourteen 
years. A novel feature of the series is the introduction, at 
the top of each page, of two or three specimen words with 
the prounciation marked for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
though how the mysterious marks, dots, curves, and hori- 
zontal lines over the vowels are to be interpreted by a 
child remains to be seen. There is no key to the system 
adopted. The annotator is weak on the pronunciation of 
Danish names. Preestée is not pronounced Praes’-toe nor 
Thorwaldsen Thér-wald-sen. Wrong pronunciations are 
also given for Corsder and Roeskilde (pp. 24, 25). Bag- 
geson (p. 24) should be Baggesen. The Danes pronounce 
Andersen as if it were Annersen. The book on the whole 
is well adapted to its purpose. 








WE HAD often wondered why Grimm’s Fairy-Tales in 
German had never been edited as a text-book for beginners. 
The present writer had used them often, and with admirable 
effect, in classes which had simply mastered the elements of 
the grammar and had read a little prose and verse. The 
susceptible minds of young students received them with de- 
light, and, from the intrinsic beauty, humor and tenderness 
of the stories, had gone on swimmingly from story to story, 
until a large vocabulary was acquired almost unconsciously, 
and with a minimum of effort. This want has now been 
supplied by Prof. W. H. van der Smissen, of University 
College, Toronto (Heath & Co.), who has selected eight of 
the most celebrated of these stories (including ‘ Cinderel- 
la,’ ‘ Moss Rose,’ ‘ Snow White’ and ‘ Red Riding-Hood’), 
and annotated them carefully. The text is accompanied 
by instructive notes.to the mdrchen, and there is a full and 
useful glossary attached with the stress indicated in the 
pronunciation of the words, and helpful cognate English 
words. A grammatical appendix completes this excellent. 
school-book, which cannot fail to be popular. It antici- 
pates the editions announced by two other prominent pub- 
lishing-houses. 

A. De Rovucemont, in his ‘La France’ (New York -: 
Writers’ Publishing Company), has struck on a useful and 
ingenious idea. It is this: to form a French Reader for 
classes out of topics relating strictly to France, French cus- 
toms, French institutions, Government, and administration, 
the history of France in its fundamental facts, the geography 
of the country and genius of the people. Thus in seventeen 
short chapters we are told (in French) all about the soil, 
climate, population, industries, social classes, and principal 
cities of France ; and in twenty-two chapters more the edu- 
cational system, the language and universities, the literature, 
the arts, sciences, religion, and domestic life of France are 
discussed—altogether, an excellent idea,k——Pror. Wma. M. 
BASKERVILL’s ‘ Andreas : With Critical Notes and Glossary ” 
(Ginn & Co.) may almost be said to mark an era in the 
editing of Anglo-Saxon texts on this side the Atlantic. 
The edition of a celebrated Anglo-Saxon poem which he has 
given us is based upon the manuscript, and forms Vol. III. 
of the Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. The critical notes 
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which accompany it are suggestive and careful, and we have 
noticed but one or two errors in them (seem for seems, p. 77, 
ten lines from the bottom, and comma for period, p. 78, 
twelve lines from top). The text is beautifully printed, 
with variorum readings at the bottom of the page, division 
into ‘fyttes,’ with convenient headlines, bibliography, and 
introduction—on the whole, a most thorough and credit- 
able piece of work. ‘ALBERTO,’ by Edmondo de Amicis, 
forms No. I. of Mr. W. R. Jenkins’s series of Italian novels 
—a series parallel with the same publisher’s excellent 
French series. It has been furnished with explanatory notes 
in English by Prof. T. E. Comba, of the Amherst Summer 
School of Languages. The text is very clear and well 
printed, and the form adopted is the same as that of the 
Contes Choisis. No. 8 of the latter series—containing 
‘Les, Fiancés de Grinderwald’ and ‘Les Amoureux de 
Catherine,’ both by Erckmann-Chatrian,—is now ready. 
——OF THE making of French grammars—all with ‘ new’ 
methods—there is no end. Evidently, from the joyous 
fanfare with which Mons. Alfred Sardou, in his ‘ French 
Student Self-Instructor Ready Speaker Assistant ’ (sic), in 
five parts (Boston : Carl Schoenhof), sounds his own trumpet 
in his preface, he is unaware of the libraries of these books 
and ‘ methods’ which already encumber our shelves. We 
see nothing new in his volume except the highly original 
English in which the definitions and explanations are couched 
—unless it be the ‘figured pronunciation.’ This ‘ figured 
pronunciation’ gives such results as the following : enfant 
is represented as pronounced ‘ahng-fahng,’ femme is 
‘fahm,’ ¢ad/eau is ‘ tah-bloh,’ voisin is ‘ vwah-sang,’ ¢ransit 
is ‘ trahng-zitt,’ /ésus-Christ is ‘ Zjay-zti-Cree,’ etc. This 
extraordinary ‘method’ is pursued through three volumes 


of about 125 pages apiece—and it is designed for self- 
culture. 
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A LONDON paper has accused the royal authors of ‘ The 
Cruise of the Bacchante’ of theft—of literary theft ; and in sup- 
port of its charge has called attention to the similarity of a pas- 
sage in their recently issued book of travels to one in Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘ At Last.’ Zhe Spectator, reviewing the book last 
month, quoted the | gy in question, and remarked that 
‘when patriotism and the great deeds of the British Navy are 
the theme, the royal sailor-lads, as becomes their lineage and 
their country, grow almost eloquent.’ 1 have taken the pains to 
compare the two passages, and I find that the ‘ eloquence’ of 
the royal sailor-lads consists in using the word ‘start’ twice 
where Kingsley used it once, in substituting the phrase ‘ at the 
present moment’ for the word ‘ now,’ in inserting an allusion 
to ‘an overburdened Colonial bureau in London,’ and in substi- 
tuting for ‘to America’ the non-committal ‘no matter much to 
whom.’ Otherwise the passage, including a bit of quoted verse, 
stands in ‘The Cruise of the Bacchante’ as it has stood for 

ears in ‘ At Last.’ It was written (or rather published) by 

ingsley in 1871, and transcribed by the Prince a Wales’s sons 
on the 2oth of February, 1880, while cruising between Barbadoes 
and Martinique. Zhe Spectator (in whose columns the ntag. 
of plagiarism was not made) said that ‘ during the voyage the 
two Princes had appropriately read ‘‘ Westward Ho!’’ for the 
second time.’ It was not the only book of Kinsgley’s with which 
they can claim familiarity. I hope, however, they may yet clear 
— royal jackets of the unpleasant stain that now discolors 
them, 





WHILE on the subject of plagiarism, I should like to ask Mr. 
Alfred H. Combe, whose design for the interior decoration of a 
family tomb fills a page in 7he Decorator and Furnisher for 
July, whether he has ever had the pleasure of examining William 
Blake’s illustrations of Blair’s poem, ‘The Grave.’ If he has 
not, I should advise him to look them up. He will find a copy 
of the book, edition of 1813, at the Mercantile Library in this 
city ; and he cannot fail to admire these masterpieces of vigor- 
ous and imaginative draughtsmanship. In particular, he will 
be struck by the similarity of the plate entitled ‘ Death’s Door’ 
te his own design (‘ copyright, 188 5’) for afamily tomb. The 
descriptive prose text in ‘The Grave’ thus explains Blake’s 
beautiful illustration : ‘The door opeaing, that seems to make 
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utter darkness visible ; age, on crutches, hurried by a tempest. 
into it. Above is the renovated man seated in light and glory.’ 
These words would need but the slightest possible alteration to 
adapt them to Mr. Combe’s ‘ Mortality and Immortality.’ The 
chief difference between ‘ Death’s Door’ and the more recent 
design is one of quality. Blake’s is magnificent, inspiriting, a. 
veritable work of genius, while Mr. Combe’s is only good in 
idea ; and the idea is not his own. 





HERE is an anecdote worthy a place in ‘The Amenities ot 
Literature.’ In acknowledging the receipt of a recent volume 
of poetical selections sent to her by the compiler, a well-known 
poet of the gentler sex, whose verses were included in it, writes : 
—‘ Of all the compilers who have, from time to time, written tor 
permission to include some work ot mine in their books, only 
one has ever before, I think, allowed me to see the result of her 
labors. One lady, last year, however, did write to me that if I 
would like to see ts book, she would cheertully send me a copy, 
which I could either return, or sell to some friend and forward 
the money!’ ‘This is about as delicious a piece of—what shall 
I call it ? the slang word for effrontery would best describe it—. 
that has ever come to my knowledge. 





‘THE REv. DR. WINSLOW, of Boston, U.S.A.,’ is evidently 
annoyed by the misstatements contained in the article that ap- 
peared, under the above heading, in the London Academy ot 
July 24th, and which I corrected in these columns a fortnight 
since ; for he sends me a copy of President Cleveland's letter to: 
Mr. Keppler, of Puck, in which the Chief Magistrate said: ‘I 
cannot refrain from saying that if you ever become a subject of 
newspaper lying, and attempt to run down and expose all such 
lies, you will be a busy man if you attempt nothing else,’ I 
read this letter when it was published, and was struck by its 
truth ; and as it is one of the duties of a newspaper that does 
not mispresent the facts itself, to do what it can to check the 


" spread of errors that originate in other journals, it was in a spir- 


it of pure chivalry that I came so promptly to Dr. Winslow's 
relief. Still, I should not accuse the writer in Zhe Academy 
of-deliberate falsification, even when he said that the Reverend 
Doctor was ‘a leading writer’ for THE Critic. It is fair to 
suppose that he wrote on information and belief, the only in- 
tentionally false statements being those of his informant. 





ENGLISH people are apt to twit us on our unblushing obtrusion 
of business into all our personal affairs, but I don’t think any of 
us has ever managed an advertisement more cleverly than Mr. 
Baillie Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton’s marriage to a daughter of 
the Duke of Argyll has just taken place, with much pomp and 
ceremony, at Westminster Abbey, and in the cabled accounts of 
this important social event we are told that the vocalion invented 
by the happy bridegroom was substituted for the organ with fine 
effect. 





A SPANISH friend informs me that the well-known Orrin 
Brothers, managers, are about to bring an Aztec village, similar 
to the )2 anese village, to New York. As we have a very vague 
idea o the Aztecs, it is just as well that we should learn what 
they are. Dime museums usually label what-is-its and dwarts. 
Aztecs, because the name has a mysterious sound. They are 
indeed nothing more nor less than descendants of the original 
inhabitants of Mexico, and they have remained a distinct race 
through all these years. They are skilled artisans, and will 
show us how they work as well as how they live. With these 
natives the Government will send a fine collection of Mexican 
curiosities, which’ will be returned after the exhibition. The 
next enterprising manager should import an English village : it 
would be ise to find anything more picturesque ; and while we 
are examining one of the pretty little hamlets of England, Buffalo 
Bill might be entertaining the Britishers on their own soil with 
his typical American spectacle, the Wild West. 





Magazine Notes 


Outing for August reprints with permission an elaborate 
article on Racing, by Arthur Coventry and Alfred E. T. 
Watson, from a book edited by the Duke of Beaufort. 
‘ The History of American Yachting,’ by Capt. Coffin, with 
numerous illustrations, is continued; as are also Lieut. 
Bigelow’s search for Geronimo, Mr. Roosevelt’s western 
shooting, and Mr. Stevens’s spirited bicycling tour. At last 











accounts of himself, Mr. Stevens was reposing on the divan 
of Youvanaki Effendi Tiftiejeeoghlou, in Yuzgat ; and an 
editor’s note of later date gives the information that Mr. 
Stevens has escaped serious consequences from his later 
arrest, and is proceeding on his way by a slightly different 
route. The most striking feature of Outing now is the 
admirable tale of Rocky Mountain adventure, by Capt. 
Kemeys, called ‘The Sunset Land.’ The present instal- 
ment gives a spirited account of the life and death of a 
noted wild horse of the plains. Sir Thomas Brassey is pre- 
paring a series of papers on English yachting for this maga- 
zine. 

Six bright short stories make Zhe Overland for August a 
very readable holiday number ; and an amusing California 
incident is told in lively verse under the caption ‘ Head Us 
Off and Then Corral Us.’ ‘A Manual Training-School for 
San Francisco,’ by Wm. G. Raymond, is of interest to those 
who approve of manual training in. -chools everywhere, and 
quotes an excellent definition to remind us that manual 
training means not only training of the hand, but ‘ training 
of the mind to use the hand ;’ being thus of value to mental 
development. ‘Our Little Battle in Corean Waters’ is 
described by an officer who was there; N. S. Giberson 
writes of Fort Humboldt, where Grant was stationed, when 
unknown to fame, as Captain Grant ; a pioneer continues 
his record of ‘Round the Horn in ’49;’ and Dr. Ayers 
gives ‘ Personal Recollections of the Vigilance Committee.’ 
* Petrarch and the Universities’ is by Alfred Emerson. 

The Political Science Quarterly is certainly one of the most 
promising of the many new periodicals recently started in 
this country. It is scholarly, able, solid and well written. 
The first number was full of promise, but the second is a 
very decided improvement upon it. The June issue has 200 
pages, against 150 in the first. All the articles in the first 
number were written by the Faculty of Political Science in 
Columbia College, while in the June number only two are 
from this source. Of course we do not present this as a 
sign of improvement, except in so far as it indicates a wider 
range of treatment of a more comprehensive list of subjects. 
The June number has eight articles, against seven in the 
March number, and the scope of the subjects treated is 
much wider. In the present number Prof. Morse defends 
Andrew Jackson, Prof. Dunning treats of the Constitution 
in the Civil War, Hon. W. L. Scruggs discusses the am- 
biguous citizenship which arises from defects in our natural- 
ization laws, and H. H. Neill writes of the legal tender 
question. A very interesting article is that by Prof. Selig- 
man on Robert Owen and the Christian Socialists. The 
Constitutional crisis in Norway is ably treated by Prof. 
Burgess, and J. E. Bowen begins a series of promising 
articles on the conflict in Egypt. If this quarterly keeps up 
to the standard it has already reached, it will render a very 
important service to the country in the development of a 
branch of study of the greatest importance. 

Joaquin Miller begins an editorial department in the 
August number of Zhe Golden Era. 
says: ‘The luxury of the sentiment in coming back to the 
white sea doors of the land I love, and setting up on the 
same magazine on which I began life a quarter of a century 
ago, is a great deal to me.’ Temple Bar for July contains 
Prof. Johnson’s article on Wordsworth from ‘ Three Ameri- 
cans and Three Englishmen,’ recently issued by Thomas 
Whittaker. The Bentleys have also agreed to use three of 
Prof. Johnson’s lectures, paying for the same an honorarium 
equal to the price paid for original articles.——With the 
September number of Zippincott’s the general heading Our 
Experience Meetings, over the personal articles which have 
proved a successful innovation in the magazine, will be dis- 
continued, and the papers will be published as independent 
contributions to the body of the work. 

The Andover Review for August opens with an interesting 
sketch of ‘ The Theological Opinions of Horace Bushnell 
(whose thought, though less exciting than it once was, is 
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not less rousing). This is by the Rev. Dr. A. S. Chese- 
borough. Mr. Bierwirth’s article on ‘The Ethics of 
“‘ Tips’’’ will meet a candid response from many who give 
them. Other papers are by Prof. E. Benjamin Andrews, 
on ‘ Political Economy, Old and New;’ by Rev. Dr. 
William Barrows, who says—and proves—that the American 
Indians are decreasing; and by Mr. Horatio Hale, who 
treats of ‘ Language as a Political Force.’ The editorial on 
‘Secretary Alden’s Difficulty’ seems to one looking from 
afar to put the Secretary in a box. There are book-reviews 
and missionary notes as usual. The Century seems to 
have good luck as well as good management on its side. 
Just at the moment when the Mahdi was at the height of his 
career, the magazine published a graphic and exhaustive 
paper about him, illustrated with a frontispiece portrait. 
Nothing could have been more timely, and every one ex- 
claimed ‘ What enterprise!’ The truth was, the article had 
been in type, and the illustrations engraved, months before, 
and its appearance in that particular number was almost an 
accident. The same stroke of good fortune had befallen 
the magazine before ; and another such lucky accident will 
occur in the September number, which is to contain a frontis- 
piece and other portraits of Liszt, and a carefully prepared 
biographical article. The magazine was in the hands of the 
binder some weeks before Liszt’s death. Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin has succeeded Frederick Warne & Co. as London 
agent of the Century Co. 








The Critics Lists of Authors. 


WE have received the following letters relating to the lists 
of authors published in our issues of July 17th and 24th: ~ 


‘ Now} that you have finished your lists of authors,’ writes the 
Rev. H. N. Powers, ‘I can do no harm by volunteering my 
private opinion on the subject. Taking your own principle of 
selection, instead of Boccaccio, Fontaine, Holmes, Thomas a 
Kempis, Lamb, Lowell, Walton, Percy (‘* Reliques’’) and White 
{of Selborne), I should chose, Amiel (the ‘‘ Journal Intime’’), 
Matthew Arnold (select poems), Berkeley, Bryant, De Tocque- 
ville, Dumas (#é7e), Hamerton (select works), Hartmann and 
Kingsley (select works). In your American list I do not think 
that Boker, Bunner, Drake, Lathrop, Hay, Mrs. Howe and 
Read have as good aclaim as Charles Sumner, Moses Coit Tyler, 
Washington Gladden, Wm. Ware, E. P. Whipple, R. W. Gilder 
and Edward Everett. Writers more deserving than Beecher 
and Harris (‘‘ Uncle Remus ’’) are omitted.’ 

E. S. H., of Indianapolis, Ind., ventures the following note :— 
‘I am not an author, therefore I may ‘‘speak out in meeting” 
about your ‘‘ hundred American authors worthiest of being read 
by their fellow-countrymen of the present.’’ Isn’t it rather 
strange that even so worthy a beginner as Miss Thomas crowds 
from your list such American authors as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Mrs, Piatt, Miss Alcott, Miss Julia Fletcher and Rose Terry 
Cooke ? Why do J. A. Harrison and Mr. Bunner, both of excellent 
promise, supersede Whipple and Prof. Hardy and Edgar Faw- 
cett? Is Lathrop or Dana, Jr., superior to Gen. Lew. Wallace ? 
Surely ‘‘ Ben Hur’’ ought to go among the best, if not at the 
head, of historical romances by Americans. And why do you 
leave Maurice Thompson out? It strikes me that he is worthy 
to lead most of our younger writers. I am much mistaken if he 
is not in a rank along with Stockton, Burroughs and others of 
the best. But, worst of all, how could you leave out Charles F, 
Browne (Artemas Ward)? He added a ‘* distinct note’’ to our 
literature ; coarse, it is true, but emphatically American.’ 

From Springfield, Mass., ‘ Montclair’ puts in this plea for a 
favorite novelist :—‘ I have read with great interest your list of 
one hundred and twenty-five great authors, and without pre- 
tending to be able to judge adequately, I should say the list ve 
fully attains the object you had in view in making it. You omit 
one name, however, which would replace rightfully some one of 
three or four which you include ; it is the name of the author of 
that wonderful historical novel, easily among the greatest in 
the language, ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth.’’ I am aware that 
Charles Reade has glaring faults, whether style or subject-mat- 
ter be considered. He is at times extravagant, unnatural, coarse. 
His feeling for human nature was by no means so delicate and 
true as Thackeray’s. He did not throw around his scenes and 
characters so cheering and noble a romance as beautifies many 
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of Scott’s novels. Notwithstanding this, it seems to me there is 
a depth, and strength, and beauty in much of his work, which 

lace him above Dickens in point of genius, and give him a place 
in the very front ranks of our greatest novelists. He takes a 
deeper hold upon one ‘than does Dickens. It seems to me that 
his humor is as genial and rich as anything in the language. IL 
want and need to read one of Charles Reade’s novels once at 
least every two or three years. Had I time I could enumerate 
many and many a scene, so striking and picturesque they would 
bear comparison with the work of any author advantageously. 
It was a very unfortunate thing for his present fame, that some 
of his later novels ever saw the light. Did the complete list of 
his works include only four or five of his best, he would com- 
mand an admiration greater than what is now accorded him. 
To récur to the one mentioned above, ‘‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth,”’ it seems to me that very, very seldom has so much of 
history, poetry, pathos, humor and deep religious feeling been 
included between the two covers of a single volume.’ 





Is Precocity a Sign of Disease ? 
[The Spectator.] 


ONE of the best of Lord Beaconsfield’s many flashes of light 
on history is his account, in ‘ Coningsby,’ of the great men who 
have also been very young: ‘ ‘‘ For life in general there is but 
one decree. Youth is a blunder ; Manhood astruggle ; old Age 
a regret. Do not suppose,’’ he added, smiling, ** that I hold 
that youth is genius ; all that I say is, that genius, when young, 
is divine. Why, the greatest captains of ancient and modern 
times both conquered Italy at five-and-twenty ! Youth, extreme 
youth, overthrew the Persian Empire. Don John of Austria 
won Lepanto at twenty-five—the greatest battle of modern time ; 
had it not been for the jealousy of Philip, the next year he would 
have been Emperor of Mauritania. Gaston de Foix was only 
twenty-two when he stood a victor on the plain of Ravenna. 
Every one remembers Condé and Rocroy at the same age. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus died at thirty-eight. Look at his captains : that 
wonderful Duke of Weimar, only thirty-six when hedied. Banier 
himself, after all his miracles, died at forty-five. Cortes was 
little more than thirty when he gazed upon the golden cupolas 
of Mexico. When Maurice of Saxony died at thirty-two, all 
Europe acknowledged the loss of the greatest captain and the 
profoundest statesman of the age. Then there is Nelson, Clive 
—but these are warriors, and perhaps you may think there are 
greater things than war. Idonot: I worship the Lord of Hosts. 
But take the most illustrious achievements of civil prudence. 
Innocent III., the greatest of the Popes, was the despot of 
Christendom at thirty-seven. John de Medici was a cardinal at 
fifteen, and, according to Guicciardini, he baffled with his state- 
craft Ferdinand of Arragon himself. He was Popeas Leo X. at 
thirty-seven. Luther robbed even him of his richest province at 
thirty-five. Take Ignatius Loyola and John Wesley, they 
worked with young brains, Ignatius was only thirty when he 
made his pilgrimage and wrote the ‘ Spiritual Exercises.’ Pas- 
cal wrote a great work at sixteen, and died at thirty-seven—the 
greatest of Frenchmen. Ah! that fatal thirty-seven, which re- 
minds me of Byron, greater even as a man than a writer. Was 
it experience that guided the pencil of Raphael when he painted 
the palaces of Rome? He, too, died at thirty-seven. Richelieu 
was Secretary of State at thirty-one, Well, then, there was 
Bolingbroke and Pitt, both ministers before other men left off 
cricket. Grotius was in great practice at seventeen, and At- 
torney-General at twenty-four. And Acquaviva—Acquaviva 
was General of the Jesuits, ruled every cabinet in Europe, and 
colonized America before he was thirty-seven. What a 
career !’’’ 

We do not know whether Mr. James Sully had read that 
pares from ‘Coningsby ;’ but he has conceived a very simi- 

ar thought, has subjected it to the test of statistical inquiry, 
and finds it to be in the main true. In a very curious article 
which he has published in this month’s Mineteenth Century, he 
adduces evidence which seems to establish not only that precoc- 
ity is not necessarily a sign of disease, but that exceptional ca- 
pacity, especially if it is of the original kind which comes within 
the scope of the word ‘ genius,’ is very apt to be precocious, 
He shows that out of 287 great musicians, artists, scholars, 
oets, novelists, men of science, and philosophers, 231, or four- 
fths, were precocious children, giving signs of their unusual 
capacity in their special line of thought long before they were 
twenty ; indeed, in some cases before they had emerged from 
<omparative infancy. Mozart was exhibited as a pianist before 
he was five, and Mendelssohn’s first cantata was written at 
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eleven ; while Beethoven at nine had outgrown his father’s 
musical teaching; Raphael was a scholar in the studio at 
twelve ; Titian painted a Madonna at the same age; Morland 
was an nociehel: portrait-painter, highly paid by his customers, 
at ten ; Landseer exhibited his pictures at thirteen; and Flax- 
man carved busts at fifteen. Ecidoni at eight sketched out a 
comedy ; Calderon wrote a play at fourteen ; Goethe was a poet 
at fifteen ; Beaumont composed tragedies at twelve ; and Cow- 
ley’s epic, written at ten, is said to be ‘an astonishing feat of 
imaginative precocity.’ Scott invented stories at twelve; 
Dickens was a charming raconteur, the delight of his com- 
panions, at nine ; and Charlotte Bronté wrote stories, as well as 
poems and plays, at fourteen. Grotius was a scholar at twelve ; 
Porson could repeat the whole of Horace and Virgil betore he 
was fifteen ; hens Macaulay at eight put together a compendium 
of universal history. Newton was a mechanician at school ; 
Laplace, while a mere lad, was a mathematical teacher ; Pascal 
at eighteen invented a calculating machine; and Leibnitz 
thought out difficult philosophic problems before he was fifteen. 
These are mere selections from much longer lists ; and as in 
many cases the capacity must have appeared and have escaped 
either notice or record, we may take it that with men of genius, 
precocity, sometimes of the most unusual, and occasionally of 
an almost miraculous kind, has beenarule. Of course, the rule 
is not invariable, and of course, also, it is most frequently ob- 
served in those departments of thought in which, as in music 
and in painting, a certain inherent aptitude of the sense is ne- 
cessary as accondition. Not only a brain, but a finger is neces- 
sary to the great musical executant ; and Raphael must not only 
have had a gifted mind, but exceptionally percipient eyes. Young 
aoa, mt are scarcer than young musicians, and there have 

een many boy-painters for one boy distinguished in any science 
except mathematics, which seems, like arithmetic, to have some 
unknown relation to particular brains, calculating-boys working 
out their results, it seems almost proved, by unconscious 
methods. At all events, they often do not know their own proc- 
esses, and their power sometimes dies away in manhood as a 
mere power of thinking hardly would do. The special powers 
in childhood of a majority of men of genius would, however, 
seem to be proved past question. 

What is he explanation? The old one, of course, is that the 
man of genius possesses a ‘gift,’ a new and special faculty 
given him by the will of God, which may, of course, be given to 
a baby as well as toa mature man. This, though the form of 
the belief now annoys men of science, must be in some sense 
true ; but then, it is also true of everyfaculty. We elevate men 
of genius a little too much when we suppose them subjects of 
miracle, more especially as the advantage of precocity, either to 
the man himself or to he world, is so distinctly dubious. Men- 
delssohn might have been as great a musician had he begun 
as late as Wagner, who as a boy disliked music ; and there is no 
instance that we can recall of a precocious child having, as a 
child, added anything of the slightest moment to the world’s in- 
tellectual wealth. There has been no loss of time, so to speak, 
through waiting. Heredity as an explanation is insufficient, for 
though genius has occasionally been hereditary—e.g., David 
and Solomon, or Coleridge and Hartley Coleridge—there seems 
no reason why, if transmissible, it should not be more frequently 
transmitted, or why it should not be transmitted, as ability is, 
through long-descending generations. The instances of its trans- 
mission even to children are so infrequent as to be perfectly ex- 
plicable on the theory of chances; while of its transmission 
through a long line, there is, we believe, no instance whatever 
upon record. We should have, if the poetic faculty descended, 
a line of poets as long as that of any king ; and we have nothing 
of the kind, nor, so far as we know, any instance of a tamily last- 
ing, say, for five hundred years, with even a specialty akin to 
genius distinctly perceptible in its members. The nearest ap- 
proach to that is the musical susceptibility which Lord Beacons- 
field attributes to the Jews, which is, no doubt, decided, and 
which has lasted for. more than three thousand years. It is not, 
however, universal enough among Jews to be a sufficient proof 
of the fuller doctrine of heredity, all we can say of it being that 
it creates an antecedent probability that the next composer who 
appears, or executant who is entirely original, will be a Jew—a 

robability, that is, greater than the numbers of the race would 
justify. Mr. Sully’s explanation is more probable than this, and 
will be read by a good many fathers and mothers with a certain 
— at which, we fear, he would smile. He is inclined to 


elieve that the man of genius possesses from birth a finer brain 
than his fellows, just as another man may possess a finer con- 
stitution, or a higher capacity for seeing and hearing at a dis- 
tance, 


Men are certainly born not only with a special vitality 
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which keeps them alive beyond the average duration of life, but 
with a special freedom from weak places which gives them an 
otherwise inexplicable capacity forendurance. The late Captain 
Webb, who swam across the Channel, must, as The Spectator re- 
marked at the time, have been one of these men, or a feat which 
taxed the heart as much as the lungs, and the lungs as much as 
the muscles, could never have been performed. A fine brain is as 
natural a circumstance as a fine physique, and it is quite possi- 
ble that such a possession may be a condition of precocity—a 
decision which, if it is well founded, is curiously opposed to the 
popular and exceedingly ancient belief that precocity arises 
rather from disease than health. That solution, however, though 
it will comfort many an anxious mother, hardly meets the 
proved facts about calculating-boys, or the long-observed truth 
that ages capacity in childhood frequently dies away. Why 
should a specially fine brain lose its fineness? Is not it possi- 
ble—we are not offering a theory, but asking a question—that 
precocity arises not from some difference in the brain, but from 
some difference in the vigor, and therefore the early development 
of the life within the brain ; that the disparity is in the motor, 
of which we know nothing, and not in the thing moved ? Put it 
in the materializing way, and may not the difference be not in 
the collodion, but in the fluid which makes it act? There is 
some connection somewhere between the phenomena of precoc- 
ity and of late development which has never been worked out 
yet. It seems wonderful that any child, however trained, should 
play well at five, or paint portraits at ten ; but is it more won- 
derful than that a man over thirty should discover in himself a 
faculty he never suspected ? Yet that seems to have happened 
to Defoe and Cervantes, Sebastian Bach, and possibly Haydn. 
The power must have been always there, but the something that 
vitalized it was wanting. May there not be, that is, a thousand 
boys with the musical constitution among whom the box is un- 
locked early only in one, but might under certain conditions 
have been unlocked early in all ? 





About Niagara. 
[The Pail Mall Gasette.} 


I OUGHT to know more about Niagara than any man in 
Europe. In the spring of 1881, when Niagara Falls and the 
neighborhood were given up to a hideous combination of sight- 
seeing and manufacturing, when Bath Island was occupied by a 
sawmill, when the gasworks poured their tar down the American 
side of the cliffs, when half the banks were covered by hoardings 
and the other half with heaps of refuse of all kinds ; when in the 
centre of the rapids the huge advertisement ‘Go East by the 
Erie Railroad ’ stared the visitor in the face ; when the opinion 
attributed to Sir William Thompson that the water power of 
Niagara was sufficient to supply half the country with electricity 
was in everybody’s mouth, and all sorts of companies, bogus 
and otherwise, were being rapidly formed to exploit this power ; 
and when the extortions of the shopkeepers, hotel proprietors, 
and cabmen were the most familiar of national jokes, a com- 
mittee of hardly a dozen gentlemen was secretly formed in 
Boston and New York to attempt the apparently impossible task 
of restoring the place to a state of nature. Secretly formed, 
because the undertaking would involve in any case an enormous 
expense, and therefore opponents of such so-called sentimental- 
ism would have sprung up everywhere, but, more important still, 
because the proprietors of the land on the banks of the Niagara 
River, who would have to be bought out, would have raised 
their price 100 per cent if a whisper of such a scheme reached 


their ears. The chairman of this committee, Mr. Howard 


Potter, the well-known New York banker, an admirable type of 
the American gentleman, supplied the funds, and I was selected 
to begin work on the spot. My instructions were first to find 
out all about the ownership of the land, to whom it belonged, 
how it was procured, what taxes were paid on it, what its actual 
value was, how much it could probably be acquired for, and 
whether the owners would sell willingly or only on the State ex- 
ercising its right of eminent domain ; and secondly, to send cor- 
respondence to any first-rate journal that could be persuaded to 
take it, for the purpose of stirring up public opinion on the sub- 
ject. Neither of these was particularly easy to obey, for the 
owners of property at Niagara were as suspicious as mice, and 
an article about Niagara was regarded by most American 
editors as of about equal value and interest to the traditional 
poem on spring. The columns of the Mew York Herald, 
Tribune, Evening Post, the Boston Advertiser and a number 
of other papers less familiar on this side, contain some evidence 
of the result of one part of my mission, and my reports to the 
committee were not wholly destitute of the other part. In 1882 
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and the following years the work was taken up by abler hands 
and _ notably by the Rev. J. B. Harrison, and the purchase 
of all the land necessary, costing a million and a quarter of 
dollars, by the memorable vote of the Legislature of the State of 
New York last year, is too recent to need description. Curiousl 
enough, by a pure coincidence, I happened to be passing throug 
Albany at the time, and coming upon the floor of the House of 
Representatives, without knowing in the least what was the 
business under discussion, I found myself present at this vote. 
It is not often that a journalist is lucky enough to see some 
actual definite permanent result traceable in any way to his 
labors, so possibly one may be excused for dwelling with special 
pleasure upon these efforts: guorum pars minima fui. 

It is a great and almost universal mistake to believe that the 
falls themselves constitute the chief attraction of Niagara. Most 
people who visit Niagara do so for a day only, and therefore see 
almost no other part but the falls. To any one who spends a 
long time in the neighborhood the falls themselves grow less 
attractive and impressive day by day, while the charm ‘of the 
place as a whole, and especially of the river below the falls, 
grows day by day in intensity. For mere effect upon the visitor 
the falls do not compare with the Whirlpool Rapids—the rush ot 
water, that is, just below the Railway Suspension Bridge, about 
midway between the falls and the whirlpool, where, as you said 
yesterday, a person standing at the water’s edge on one side of 
the river cannot see anybody similarly placed on the other. Mr. 
Howells, in his delightful guide book to Niagara called ‘ Our 
Wedding Journey,’ justly says of this point, ‘it is by far the 
most impressive feature of the whole prodigious spectacle of 
Niagara.’ The banks here, owing to the constantly saturated 
condition of the — are covered with most beautiful 
foliage of kinds which have survived nowhere else in the 
United States. They slope steeply down—in many places 
almost sheer—to the edge of the water, which is of the brightest 
green, broken by the dazzling white crests of the waves which it 
throws up. In the course of considerable travel I have never 
met with so wonderful and pleasing a piece of natural beauty as 
when lying among the trees on one of these banks, with a 
glimpse of the great fall, with its ever present cloud of mist 
hanging over it, and the ‘slumberous sound’ just modified by 
the distance ; and, on the other hand, the great circle on the 
whirlpool, moving forever a round and round, and every 
now and then tossing up into the air some tree-trunk from its 
mysterious depths. If ever ‘the landscape consoling and kind,’ 
as Mr. Lowell calls it, pours its wine and its oil on the smarts of 
the mind, it is here; and here, too, far more than anywhere at 
sea, one echoes Mr. Arnold’s words: ‘Still, still let meas I 
gaze upon you, Feel my soul becoming vast like you.’ 

Besides all its impressiveness and its charms, however, 
Niagara has its menus plaisirs, and these, too, are hidden from 
the casual sightseer. On many asummer afternoon I have knelt 
in the bows of a boat guided carefully through the swift current 
round the rocks at the edge of the river, chasing the flocks of 
American snipe from point to point, and bagging a hundred of 
the tiny creatures in two or three hours. On many an autumn 
evening I have stood motionless on a flat rock, on the lee side 
of which, so to speak, there was a quiet we amid the rushing 
water, with poised three-pronged spear behind a jack-lantern, 
waiting for a sturgeon to come there for his moment’s rest in 
fighting his difficult way  eemenng Blackbird shooting, strange 
as it may sound in English ears, is also a sport ot the neighbor- 
hood by no means to be despised, and many an evening have I 
strolled up and down under the apple trees, getting every now 
and then fine perpendicular shots straight into the noisy black 
flock, and when one is tired of carrying the gun, even the apples 
are peculiar to the place—the famous little russet Jommes grises 
—which, although they are familiar enough on the wharf at 
Liverpool, grow nowhere but alongside the Niagara River. 

Niagara, too, has its adventures, as may be imagined. My 
daily exercise for several months was to go down to the little 
glass-covered house at the foot of the Inclined Railway from 
that Philistine resort called Prospect Park, now happily gone for- 
ever, and take the water literally a few yards from the edge of 
the huge sheet of water pene | the American Fall, swim out 
about sixty or seventy yards into the current, get swept down by 
it a quarter of a mile, and paddle slowly back again in the slack- 
water. The peculiarity of the current here enables the swimmer 
to have a very novel experience. The water is almost motion- 
less, except a strip of brighter blue, about thirty yards wide, in 
the middle of the stream, flowing at about thirty miles an hour. 
The line between the two is so sharp that one can let this stream 
dash against his head, while the rest of his body is in compara- 
tively still water. Most English visitors will have been under 
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the fall to the place known as the Cave of the Winds. After two 
or three excursions with the guide I was allowed to go in at all 
times by myself and sit in the midst of the thundering waters 
with the smooth inside edge of the cataract almost within reach 
of my hand. The electricity generated by the friction of the 
water makes this spot one of the most stimulating and refreshing 
in the world. Sometimes on holidays when the guide’s hands 
were full, I have piloted small parties of strangers in their india- 
rubber dress and canvas shoes on this alarming excursion, and 
if these lines should meet the eye of the dark-haired young 
English lady (I saw little but her hair, she being enveloped from 
head to foot in india-rubber) who lost her footing on the ricketty, 
slippery plank bridge over the torrent which runs out in the 
centre of the American Fall, and whom I was privileged to hold, 
kneeling down with one arm round her waist and the other 
round the base of the handrail, for a long two minutes until help 
came, possibly she may spare a gratetul recollection to the 
Niagara guide whose personality evidently puzzled her not a 
little. Just such a thrill of grateful recollection, by the way, as 
I feel towards the muscular and.scholarly novelist who sends us 
so frequently one of his charming stories from his workroom in 
the cave at Sorrento, tor catching me by the collar when I had 
fallen asleep one midnight and was slipping off the edge of the 
great round boulder on the Goat Island side of the Horseshoe 
Fall. That was the night we saw the lunar bow, which can be 
seen, I believe, as a pertect circle nowhere else in the world. 
But the idea of describing this might make even Ruskin lay 
down his pen. 


MR. GRAHAM'S feat at Niagara on Monday is far from being 
the comparatively simple one that it appears to several of the 
commentators. On the contrary, it is most extraordinary. The 
descent of the steamer Maid of the Mist in 1861 affords no 
precedent, for she was a stanchly built craft, with powerful 
engines, able to keep steerage way upon her all the time. And 
even she was knocked almost to pieces by her.trip, and her 
funnel broken off short. Of the two men who navigated her, 
the steersman, John Robinson, emerged from the experience ten 
years older, and the other, who was to have managed the engines, 
fell panic-stricken and helpless on the floor, and Robinson had 
to keep his foot upon him while holding the wheel with his 
hands, to save him from being killed by being thrown about. 
Graham is the second person who has ever gone through the 
Rapids alive. These are the so-called ‘ Whirlpool Rapids ’ mid- 
way between the Falls and the Whirlpool. The whole mass ot 
water here rushes through a narrow chasm, the force being so 
great as to cause the water in the centre to be at least ten feet 

igher than at the sides, so that persons standing at the water’s 
edge on each side cannot see each other. This was Graham’s 
only danger. If histub had caught against one of the projecting 
fingers of rock at the side he would have been smashed to pieces ; 
otherwise he had chiefly to fear being rolled over and over like 
a cork. Altogether his tub was a bright idea, and guides will 
now have a name to add to those of Blondin, John Robinson, 
Sam Patch, and Captain Webb. 





Current Criticism 


THE INFLUENCES OF THE UNIVERSITY.—The history of Euro- 
pean universities is yet to be written by one who has the requi- 
Site vision, and who can estimate with an accurate judgment the 
various forces by which they have been moulded, and the vari- 
‘ous services they have rendered to humanity. But there are 
many histories of famous foundations, many biographies of illus- 
trious teachers, many surveys of literature, science, and educa- 
tion, many elaborate schemes of organization, and many pro- 
posals of reform. The mind of a master is indeed needed to 
co-ordinate what is thus recorded ; to be the Interpreter of the 
House called Beautiful. But the American scholar need not 
wait for such a comprehensive work ; the American philanthro- 
pist need not delay his benefactions until more experience is 
‘secured, The centuries speak with many voices, but they are 
all harmonious, From the revival of letters until now, from the 
days of Gerson, the great Chancellor of the University of Paris, 
five hundred years ago, every advance in civilization has been 
dependent upon the influences which have proceeded from the 
‘seats of learning. Their light has illuminated the foremost 
nations of Christendom. In days to come, more than in days 
that are past, their power for good will be felt upon the in- 
terests of mankind. Let us hope and believe, let us labor and 
pray that the American universities when they are fully organ- 
azed may be worthy allies of the strongest and best foundations, 
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—steady promoters of Knowledge, Virtue, and Faith.—President 
Gilman, in a Recent Address. 





POPULARIZING GOETHE'S ‘ FausT,’—The attraction of * Faust’ 
remains unabated at the Lyceum, and, what is not always im- 
plied in such a fact, the performance not only maintains, but has 
even increased, its claim upon the public favor. So far from 
flagging, the play ‘goes’ with greater spirit after its long run 
than ever ; the incurable defects of its literary construction are 
less felt ; while some of its minor offences to the susceptibilities of 
the judicious are toned down or have disppeared altogether. . . . 
On the whole, if the Lyceum play is not—as it certainly is not— 
the great dramatic poem of Goethe, Mr. Irving is fairly entitled 
to the credit of having set many an English reader to seek out 
the beauties of that work for himself. It is computed, we be- 
lieve, that upwards of orie hundred thousand translations of 
‘Faust’ have been sold by various booksellers since this piece 
began its run ; and Mr. Irving may boast to have done more to 
popularize that work of genius in this country than all the in- 
numerable books, essays and articles that have ever been de- 
voted to it.— Zhe Saturday Review, 





Dr. PHILLIPS BROOKS ON Books. —The book is the lens be- 
tween life and the reader by which he gathers a clear rol 
of the former. There are two elementsin this connection. The 
book receives light, it also gives light. In the consideration of 
the first the priority of life must be recognized as the priority ot 
the material to the work. Literature which does not show a life 
below itself, and fundamental, is too shallow tolive. Therefore, 
aman or a people must live before writing. What darkness 
would fall on the world if this were not so, For literature is a 
point of oe for new achievements, without which each 

erson would have to start at the bottom and climb the’ whole 

ill of knowledge anew. Literature does more than.this, It 
gives life new qualities through style. In Carlyle’s ‘ French 
Revolution,’ we recognize a revolution which existed in the 
world, because it existed in his intellect and soul. The same is 
true of all books. The relations between life and literature are 
so delicate that if the life is a little too strong for literature, 
or vice-versa, they are much disturbed. The former is now the 
case. The latter was the case when Goethe lived ; books were 
considered sacred. Literature as the food of life — to three 
faculties—curiosity, obedience, and admiration. The perfection 
of these in Christ makes the Bible the book of books, Literature 
appeals to the same vitality which gives man knowledge, and so 
it is the ives¢ man who makes the best reader. A good idea is 
to pursue some topic as deeply as possible.—Address before New 
England Sunday-School Assembly. 





Notes 


MRS, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER is preparing for Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. a Life of the late H. H. Richardson, the architect, 
and would be glad to have an opportunity of examining any let- 
ters to or from Mr. Richardson, or any other material that might 
add to the thoroughness and interest of her work. Any manu- 
scripts sent to her in care of her publishers will be carefull 

reserved. The forthcoming book, of which only 500 copies, will 
be printed, will be a large one, handsomely illustrated. It will 
be published by subscription only, at $15 a copy, and may be 
expected to appear some time next winter. 

—A new volume of poems and sonnets by George H. Boker is 
announced for publication in the fall. 

—Miss Juliet Corson’s ‘ Practical American Cookery and 
Household Management,’ upon which she has been actively en- 

aged for the past two years, and which embodies the results of 
cer long experience, will.soon be published by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

—Thomas Hughes’s life of Peter Cooper not having proved 
satisfactory to the family, Mr. Hewitt has placed the work in 
other hands, and a new life is being written. 

—lIt is said that Mr. Lowell contemplates another trip to Eng- 
land next spring, his visit this summer having been so pleasant, 

—The first number of Literary Life under Miss Cleveland’s 
editorship is a bright one, and gives promise of better thin 
There is a poor portrait, and a poorer personal sketch, of the 
late Paul H. Hayne ; but there is an essay by John Burroughs, 
and a sensible paper by Maurice Thompson on ‘ The Risks of 
Authorship.’ The whole number was reprinted as a supple- 
ment to the Wor/d last week. 
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—The Boston Hera/d of August oth has an interesting 
account of Timothy Otis Paine, the author of ‘ King Solomon’s 
Temple,’ who lives at Elmwood, Mass., where he is said to 
. hold to the little community around him a relation similar to 
that held by the Vicar of Wakefield, in Goldsmith’s tale, or the 
good bishop in Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Misérables.”’ ’ 


—Mr. H. C. Bunner denies the rumor that he is to be assistant 
editor of Charles Scribner’s Sons’ proposed new magazine. 


—The — of editor of Zhe Fortnightly Review has, The 
Pali Mali Gazette is informed, been accepted by Mr. Frank 
Harris, editor of Zhe Evening News. Mr. Escott’s long illness 
has destroyed the hope that he might resume the conduct of the 
review. 


—Mr. Barnett Smith is writing an exhaustive ‘ Life of Her 
Majesty the Queen,’ which Routledge & Sons will publish. 


—Mr. E. P. Roe’s latest story, ‘He Fell in Love with His 
Wife,’ is to be published in book form by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
who also announce a dollar and a half edition of ‘ Nature’s 
Serial Story,’ the original price of which was five dollars. 


—J. B. Lippincott Co. will issue in time for the holidays a 
* Book of American Figure-Painters,’ which will contain about 
fifty photogravure reproductions of the best work of American 
art in this line. Among the artists who will be represented in 
the work are Walter Shirlaw, F. S. Church and Kenyon Cox. 
Each picture is to be accompanied by a descriptive poem. The 
work is in preparation under the editorship 9 Mrs, M. G. Van 
Rensselaer. 


—Cassell & Co. will publish in a few days a new novel by Mr. 
J. H. Walworth, entitled ‘The New Man at Rossmere,’ a story 
ot the South since the War. 


—Chatto & Windus are about to publish a volume of tales by 
Brander Matthews, called ‘A Secret of the Sea, and Other 
Stories.’. Mr. Matthews will sail for New York on the 28th inst. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce the following works from 
the Russian of Dostoyevsky : ‘Crime and Punishment,’ ‘ Inju 
and Insult’ and ‘ Recollections of a Dead House.’ They will 
also publish A. P. Valdes’s ‘ Marta y Maria,’ which Mr. N. H. 
Dole is now translating from the Spanish. 


—Miss Mary Cecil Hay, the well-known novelist, died on July 
24th after a long illness. Her first novel, ‘ Hidden Perils,’ was 
issued in 1872 by Hurst & Blackett, who published all her sub- 
sequent works, ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,’ ‘ Nora’s Love Test,’ 
“Victor and Vanquished,’ and several more. During the spring 
and summer she was able to correct the proofs of another novel, 
called ‘ A Wicked Girl,’ which will be issued before long. She 
is said to have been an excellent and charitable woman, who 
worked exceedingly hard. 


—Dr. Wm. C. Winslow writes to the Boston Advertiser that 
Dr. Reginald S. Poole, of the British Museum, has obtained for 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts a colossus of Rameses II. It 
is of granite, thirteen feet high, and is in excellent preservation 
and a inscribed. Its transportation awaits the rising of the 
Nile, and it cannot be shipped before February. 


—Dr. Frank H. Hamilton, one of the consulting physicians in 
the Garfield case, who died on the 14th inst., was widely known 
as a writer on surgical subjects. Referring to his work as an 
author, the 7riéune says :— 


His first publication was a ‘ Treatise on Strabismus,’ printed in 
Buffalo in 1844. In 1860he published the first edition of his ‘ Treatise 
on Fractures and Dislocations.” This work, which when first pub- 
lished contained but 748 pages, reached its seventh edition, containing 
Ioor pages, in 1884. M. G. Poinsot of Bordeaux translated it into 
the French language, and a portion of it was translated into German. 
Dr. Hamilton’s ‘ General Treatise on Military Surgery,’ the first edi- 
tion of which was published in 1862, and the second in 1865, is said to 
be the only book on military surgery written in this country, except- 
ing a small volume from the pen of a Confederate surgeon published 
shortly after the war at Charleston. The ‘ Surgical Memoirs of the 
War of the Rebellion,’ in two volumes, were edited by Dr. Hamilton 
and published in 1871 under the direction of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission. The first edition of ‘ The Principles and Practice 
of Surgery’ was ‘published in 1872, and the third edition, thoroughly 
revised, was issued early this year. Regarding this work the author 
said, the night before his death : ‘ In this book I have contended with 
the world. I have been satisfied with its criticisms.’ Other works 
from his pen are a ‘ Monograph on Fractures of the Patella,’ ‘ Health 
Aphorisms,’ and ‘ Medical Ethics.’ In addition to these he prepared 
a number of papers on surgery, and was the inventor of twenty-seven 
surgical instruments, most of which are now in common use. 


—‘A gap not to be filled is left in Baltimore by the death of Prof. 
Leonce Rabillon of the Johns Hopkins University,’ says the Baltimore 
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American of Aug. 13. ‘ His influence was unique ; his personal gifts 
and traits were such as are rarely united in one person, and his home 
on Park Avenue was one of the rallying points of artistic and literary 
culture. He was a most accomplished linguist—Italian, Spanish, and 
Provengal. The ancient dialects of France and the philology of the 
Romance languages were his specialty. Though he spoke English 
with a decided French accent, he wrote it with purity and idiomatic 
vigor. His translation of the ‘Chanson de Roland’ into English 
blank verse showed his familiarity with the refinements and melody 
of our language. He was an amateur sculptor of native genius. His 
bent was toward the minute finish of statuettes rather than toward 
larger works. His portrait busts were remarkable likenesses. He 
leaves a number of works in bronze and marble. His pen-drawings 
looked like fine steel-engravings. He was a musician, too, and in his 
youth played the violoncello and the piano with skill, though for years 
before his death he had abandoned instrumental practice. His genius 
for the drama was remarkable. To hear him read a play of Moliére 
was like seeing it well acted. The fire, the wit, the charm of the 
French comedy was his element. In private theatricals he was de- 
lightful. This combination of faculties and accomplishments in- 
vested his home with a peculiar charm. His parlors were often 
crowded with the most attractive people of Baltimore. One might 
hear conversations going on in a half-dozen languages. Though a 
Frenchman to the core, some of his warmest friends were Germans. 


The Free Parliament 


[ Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are ré- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS, 
No. 1178.—Wanted, the author of, and reference to, the line ; 
And death mistook his virtues for his years. 
Warersvury, Conn. H. 





No. 1179.—Is any English translation of Marivaux’s ‘La Vie de Mari- 
anne’ obtainable? 


Brooxtyy, N. Y. R. 8. B. 


ANSWERS. 


No. 1151.—Returning from a European trip, and looking over some 
back numbers of Tue Criri¢, I find an inquiry into the authorship of ‘The 
Queen’s Wake,’ and a correspondent’s answer that the poem from which the 
lines are quoted may have been called ‘The Queen’s Wake,’ but properly it 
is ‘Kilmeny,’ by James Hogg. Inasmuch.as there —_ to be no igno- 
rance about so charming a poem as ‘ Kilmeny,’ let me throw a little more 
light on this matter. ‘Kilmeny’ is one of a number of poems published 
under the general title of ‘The Queen’s Wake,’ and strung together on a 
slender thread of fancy. Queen Mary, at Holyrood, is supposed to summon 
the bards of Scotland to a poetical tournament at the Palace. This tourna- 
ment is ‘The Queen’s Wake.’ ‘ Kilmeny’ is the song of the thirteenth bard 
at this tournament. Hence there has not been any a of titles, as your 
correspondent imagines. The case would be quite similar if one should give 
& quotation from ‘Paul Revere’s Ride’ and attribute it to ‘Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,’ or should give a quotation from Chaucer and attribute it to ‘Can- 
terbury Tales.’ 

New York, July 31. D. M. H. 


Publications Received. 


[Receipt of new publications is acknowledged. in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address 
48 given, the publication is issued in New York.] 

B , Eliza A. Astronomy by Observation. $1...........+.-++ D. Appleton & Co. 
Braddon, Miss M.E, The we Thing Needful. 20c............ Harper & Brothers. 
Brooks, E.S. In Leisler’s Times...........-.2e++seeeeees Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Cook, William. German Prefixes and Suffixes. 6c........+...-. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Eckstein, Ernst. Aphrodite, From the German, by Mary J. Safford. 

‘ W. S. Gottsberger. 
Edwards, Mrs. Annie. A Playwright’s Daughter. 25c¢ .........Harper & Brothers, 
Ewing, Juliana H. Mary’s Meadow. 25C........++ «+--+ E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
Fellow, A. R. The Winnipeg Country. $r.75...... Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co, 
Howells, W. D. A Chance Acquaintance. soc....Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Jackson, Helen. Ramona. German translation by Elizabeth H. Denio. 

Leipzig: Georg Béhme. 

H. History of the Old State House. c. 
parma leairags os Baton : Cupples, Upham & Co. 
Morrison, A. H. The*Art Gallery of English Language. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 





Newton, R. Heber. Labor Problem. 25C........2...2-+005 Day Star Publishing Co. 
North American Review, The, Vol. 142.......0++++ North American Publishing Co. 
Peabody, E. P. Lectures for Kindergartners. $1....... Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Pratt, Henry. New Aspects of Life and Religion......... ..-Scribner & Welford. 
Rickoff A. 4. Complete Arithmetic. 75c..... cee teceseccecoeces D. Appleton & Co. 
Shaw, E. R: Selections for Written Reproduction. 48c.......+.: D. Appleton & Co. 
Strong, Josiah. Our oe oe KoeSetase woesssdegboss Seobines Baker & Taylor. 
Walworth, Mrs. J. H. The New Man at Rossmere. $1.25...........- Cassell & Co. 








For delicacy, for purity and for improvement of the complexion, nothing equals Pozzoni’s 
Powder. For sale by all druggists and fancy goods dealers. 
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